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ABSTRACT 

This report summarizes an investigation of the 
relationship between properties of organizational structure and 
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resulting interaction between these two factors relates to the 
organizational climate of elementary schools. Two hundred and 
ninety-six southern California teachers responded to three 
questionnaires which provided measures of (1) the organizational 
climate of schools as measured by the Organizational Climate 
Description Questionnaire developed by Halpin and Croft; (2) the 
personality characteristics of the respondents as measured by Cattell 
and Eber*s Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire; and (3) the 
schools* structural properties in terms of the degree of 
formalization, centralization, complexity, and autonomy as perceived 
by the respondent. Results indicated that teachers* perceptions of 
organizational climate may be seen as functions of the interplay 
between teachers* personalities and the structure of the organization 
in which the individual functions, thus supporting and extending the 
Getzels-Guba Social System Theory. Tables, copies of questionnaires, 
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Wie purpose df this study was to investigate the relationship be* 
wfeen the properties of organisational structure and certain person- 
ality characteristics of organizational meinbersr ahd how tfte • 
resulting interaction between these two favors related to the' 

. .O59^t*ational climate of elewentary schools. 

^1, -T' 1*. -* . - . - 



^nety-six teachers was drawn front fifteeh 
f el^ptary schools located in two unif ied school districts^in : 
Southern California. ^These^eie^ntdfy' teachers respoiideci to thr^e 
qu^^onnaires w^ch'J^yidfd'weiMt^rdfr ' 



v i ■*. i» , 



Ok' 



1. The organizational climate of schools as measured by the 

- Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire develoned 
; . By Hsipih ahd croft: - : -v-? - J -• • • * ■*: “ 

^ ‘ * .4 V- < ; A. ' xi*' , ' ~ ‘ ..*,<* ** 'i r , ^ 

' '* A *- r • i 

2. The personality characteristics of theresponderits as measured 
by Cattell and fiber's Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire . 



3. The schools' structural properties in terms of the degree of 
formalization (rules and regulations), centralization (decision- 
making hierarchy ) , complexity (specialization) , and autonomy 
(self-determination) as perceived by the respondent. 



Using Principal Component Analysis, the personality and structural 
property scores were intercorrelated, resulting in a twenty by 
twenty correlation matrix. The matrix was analyzed and a complete 
set of twenty principal components was obtained, on the basis of 
the loadings it was possible to identify independent components of 
variance associated with the structural components, the personali- 
ty components , and those components demonstrating an interaction 
between the structural property and personality variables. 



The relationship between the resulting components and the climate 
profile subtests which represented the teachers' perceptions of 
organizational climate was determined by subjecting the set of 

component scores and the set of climate profile scores to Canonical 
Correlation Analysis. 



The results of Principal Component Analysis identified independent 
sources of variance in components comprised of primarily personality 
variables, and also to components containing contributions from both 
the personality and structural property sets of variables. 

In the Canonical Correlation Analysis between the twenty components 
and the eight subtests of the organizational climate profile, the 
first two canonical correlations proved to be significant beyond 
the .002 level. These two canonical functions revealed seven 



components which were closely related to the climate profile subtests, 
Five of the seven components were comprised of both personality and 




a con^onent’.witH highly ^dp^g|k^ centralized structural 

property' characteristics* **.**?V' V * ’“‘‘“'"“I “ ‘ ' ? JxJe » 

* .iv'.' *K*£; i'O, iOi> Pi'- / ; ft X'J I. '/*£#. 



The findings indicated that personality in interaction" perceived 
^tructure was related to. teachers’ , perceptions of organizational cli- 



mate rooreclosely ^^,eij^et^r 90 ha^ity £ ' 9 t^r^^^>^uw^e f ( 
taken separately - •Phii©- ►oa/'liarii • nai"rianH rtna nf Amari^ " ‘ “ * 




mate may 

personality and the structure of ' the organization 'in'wHich'tfte indi- 
vidual functions • 
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The results of- ihis-stu^-supportea-fhsr^e^ 

Theory and extended the theory by operationalizing' the riocibthetic 
4 ine^ion. as. t^ct»re,, 
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S5°S5 " este S u s ° 0let ¥ ”, Primarily an organisational society. 
or£2?W^f“ ^ us that we are bdrri iH>'organiisaa6ns, educated by> 
tl ° ns ' f »r ^otganisaUbhsr-Siienff our- leisure- time, in or- 

Wf#^***** Juried by an 'organisation. 

25 a^tbe-most rational 

and efficient beans of coordinating human activities 'and material 

are°TO C exc^“n? ** "to** 9 ****** 1 ^a^-i^^MeUewdwei, 

*'C< Pi “t*“ ***...* 

* ^ - > ^ | '* " al" ^ ¥ , « 

ing or^anizaUons in terms of their-structuree-^and considerable 
attention has been fccuWd upohh\mia*!baiaV^^ the: setting 
of organisational structures . However, as Bidwell points out, there 

edUdStionf. regarding - research re- 
stru6feae of- schools- and the-resulting 

’ *“ a «*- Professional 

benavior of the staff* ^ ^ si' ^o..v:c;v f ? «, r -s* . • . 

. . r , . „ . „ ' v r /u r 

w * &.*„/* ro *xoivsi uCt ;;cb >• -/• * r 's-hi -> - * ' 

The purpose of this study was to imvemtiswt* t*" 

2s«sss»swda^^ - »*- r 
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o . . Background of the Problem 
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The^ ;fs;;prbhai)ly 

public schools is bureaucratic Giqantfzer 
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...... - - t . a chse , ; fbr cohsWering 

. . , — organisations. ' Bureaucracy is an 

toejral part of the anatomy of the organisational blueprint of 

- ln3 ^ itution3> b y design, are adopting 
.rnttf-thhiycatruatura^doa^^ whic 

can-be rea^ly-l<|TOt^fied bottJtoeore^ft?aaly >and' espiribally, .,As a 

r rr^T • — r ■'. • -. ‘ ~ A \ ^ - v'.ioV '■ 
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R. ^re^thus /-/Che. Orcanizati drial,, Society "(New- YdtksU ViiTtage <; 
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^ * ft * * ' ft j, ■ * 

C. E. Bidwell, "The School as a Formal Organisation," found" 

“* rch - 6d -' Handbook of Organisation (Chicago: „i 

Rand NcNally & Co. , 1965) . — 









point of departure , students- of- organizational theory generally 
accept Weber' s* construct of the bureaucratic form which includes 
the following characteristics: 



1. 



-• l.).' t, vj .i >' • V - . V- l >’, i" .£ ij ~ ii ’ •!*.' . ’ . t- , ■ ‘ ' ; ‘ 

"A specif ic sphere of ..This, focuses, uppn 

: tematic.. division of .labor? which- inesthe activities wHich ' 
the. incumbent nuit perform and .provide? the necessary" author^ 
ity for the incunfeenb to . perform these specified functions'. . , 

The .assignmentiof an incianbent- to 4 a, specific role, is based ? f . . 

• upon.-. wertiee, .speciali^&gn, ’ **., ' 



2 . 



-/r 



C * v "V 

Z-1S 



'•i.: 

3. 



* ' .to r,;t ■ . 



"A continuous organization of official functions bound by 
rules j" 6 . ; Formally^ established systems of rules and , regy- 
i lations governs- all official decisions- and - actions insprr 
r ing . uniformity , and: continuity of pperatipns 

* ** ** t, w* * l . VjT(j i*«.C ^ IX *:) V ‘2?*. .*0* ' fc - * ^ J ^ XZ 

/-The: organization of pfficee follpws the_i principlelpf ' 

; hierarchy ;• that; is,#.each lower office 4^^^.^e.i,con^^ . . 
' and supervision .of a : higher- .oh£* "7* ?» Ea^mieiie.r^pf . ;thel orr. ( , 
ganization is held accountable for his adicpf\^"|§^|o'.’ 
responsible for the behavior of his subordinates* 



4. 






t. - - - r; j 



* - v ' Kw ICC jCu.OCICTT l O * l *.„ 

’’The; rules. which regulate, t$ie conduct c$..an office may fc>e' 
technical rules or : npi^., :o XnJ^th owes#' if thelr f . ; ^plf- ’ " '* 
cation i»i to be. - fully. satipnat, special^ ' “ C ' 

necessary. It is < 



a ' - a ^ 4 ' 1 i. c 6x iuc* - c * « > *. 4 

* Weber's classic theory may be fOUnd in two" volumes : M. Weber# 

The.Theory ofrSocial and Economic) Organizations- ..(Translated by 
A. II. Henderson and T. Parsons# Glencoe# Illinois: The Free 

l - Press#:' 1947 l and il ► , Webeg# ^ Essays ,ln.. Sociology .(Translated by 
&> y^rk,:^,. oxfor 

Press# 7l946r>. xm 
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£ 'V -&2U .1 
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5 * ' ' “ r ; ^ ' * •* w ^ .• . Vl **4 \ • ’-V ; v « „v - * 

These five characteriatics.of bureaucracy have been adequately 
■ interpreted by^ R. K*/ Merton # Social Theory, wd SoViai Structure. 
(Hew York: . The Free Press of Glencoe# 1957) # F. M. Blau# The 
Dynamics of Bureaucracy in Modern Society (Wew York: Random — 

House#; r!956) # -P., Mv_- Blau #, The Dynamics of Bureaucracy (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press#" 1955)T A. W* Gouldner# Pat- L 
terns, of Industrial Bureaucracy (New York: The Free Press of 

Glencoe# .1954) : and more rejcently ^. ^.. Blau . and R. w., r Scott# ^ 
Formal Organizations (San Francisco: " Cliemdler Publishing Cpii* 
1962). ' ‘ 

jii.uc/ x % i&i"- 



^ <J--» w ’it* .'OW..J Mix' ,iIj T . 5 

Ibid. :or; Di.'f.') r io„.jr/iir^'; iQ ’_o .w'oov':: tkO., 



.fi£> t *!T: 



7 Ibid. 
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related to similar concepts about the openness or . closedness of an 
individual’s personality* He further hypothesizes that -perhaps 
the personality characteristics of teachers predisposes them tp 
the modes of behavior that 'c^aracterize^ climate. Guba, Jacksoh . ■*. ; 
and Bidwell investigated the personal! ties.of teacher-* trainees and, 
experienced teachers and found characteristics thatseem to fit the 
cultural stereotype of the teacher as sexually impotent, obsequious, 
externally patient, painstakingly demanding and socially inept..?? 
Halpin suggests that candidates who select a. teaching career: -end 
who reflect characteristics similar to the mpdal types found.'by,,J 
Guba, JaCkson and Bidwell are not. those who aret' likely to. faci lac- 
tate openness in the Organizational Climate of' their schools.?® 

. * *•*.*•. 

Statement of the Problem .. •' * ;- : 

Although considerable research, has been conducted in the investi- 
gation 5f organizational structure , personality trails oforgani- 
zational members , and organizational climate, little attention, has 
been .focused upon the interplay between measures, of Organizational 
structure and measures of teacher personality traits > and, more 
particularly, little has been reported on the resultant effect., of 
theiihter action between these two measures upon 'orgakfeatichal cli- 
mate & Since ; the introduction of the OCDQ in 1963, well over one 
hundred studies .were conducted, attempting . tp^re late organizational 
climate to. formal organizational variablesr/ infpi^al xati^les.and 
personality variables.:. However, this investigator failed to discover 
studies which considered Organizational Climate within the context 
of simultaneously existing, mutually interacting Variables ... As. both 
Argyris 33 and w alpin^2 -have cautioned, when investigating human be- 
havior in organizations, the variables under. study do* not exist as 
neat, separate compartments. Rather , , they are interactive and/must 
be considered simultaneously. . Argyris contends that ’organizational 



28 A. - Wi. Halpin, gheory and Research /in Administration (New York s 
The Macmillan Co., 1966), p.233* 

' * "• - 

29 G. Guba, et&l ., "Occupational Choice and the. Teaching 

• - -I*-- -’Career ?'■ Educational ' Research* Bulletin , 38, No. 1 (January, 
1959) , pp. I- 13. 7 ■ 7 ' “ r v ~ r ~ “ .. _> yr 

.. ^ • ’ ' s 'a - •. .... . " \ f '- 

' £& Halpin, ; Theory and Researdti in Administration , pjt. 234r236. 

: Argyris , Problems in Conceptuali zing’ Organizational- 

Climate: A Case Study of ’a'^ank,? 1 p. sbl.. v - : - 

' 

- and Reseafdh in : A(todnistration , p. 143. 
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. discretion of role incumbents) , is a means of measuring variations 
within the structural dimension* * Talcott Parsons provides an 
interesting conception in the analysis of.' formal organizations 
through the application of his . general . theoretical framework for 
the study of. social systems to, organizations. 13 However, critics 
of the scheme charge, that his theoretical framework, is so abstract 
that it fails to generate any workable propositions* Blau, ct al . , 
analyzed. the interrelations among four structural attributes of 
bureaucracy and their indications for organizational operations ; 
these were identified as (1) division of labor, (2) professional- 
ization, (3) hierarchy of authority, and (4) ad^ijistrative staff 
of clerks. 14 Golembiev;ski investigated the behavior patterns of 
organizational participants within a,, formal structure and presents 
evidence .that supports^ the- growing contention that traditional 
"live-staff 'V relations are increasingly inadequate in contemporary 
- organisatiom*. : Kis contention i9 similar to Bennis' who predicts 
the ; demise of \ bureaucratic structure and foresees "Adaptive,. prob- 
r , lent solving, temporaxy systems of diverse specialists linked to- 
- gather by coordinating and task evaluating executive specialists 
inj an organic flux- 5 replacing present bureaucratic systems. 

Hage 16 and later, Hage euid Aiken, ^ in an attempt to explore the 
relationships between centralization and the dimensions of social 
structural, inherent in organizations have fonm^Llated , several em- 
pirically , useful concepts .of orgrnizatiohai. structures. . ‘Three, of 
these structural properties which are germane to. this study in- 
clude formalization , centralization and complexity . These’ three 
variables are theoretically sgund in that they represent a unified 
conceptionalization of. the. more frequently discussed structural. , 
characteristics of organizations as explicated by several classi- 
cal organizational theorists referenced earlier in the chapter. 



13 T. Parsons, Structures and Process, in Modern • Societies (Glencoe, 
Illinois: ; The Free Press, 1960) , pp. 19-96. 



14 - ■. 

P. M. Blau, et al . , "The Structure of Small Bureaucracies," 
American Sociological Review . Vol. 31 (Feb ruary,. 19.66) ... 

* " ^ j '** : * ^ „ - 

13 W. Q. Bennis, "The Coming Death of Bureaucrat., " Think (November- 
Decerabe~, 1966) . r ' ' 1 



16 J. Hage, "An Axiomatic Theory of Organizations,” Administrative 
Science Quarterly , Vol. 10 (December, 1965). 

^ J« Hage and H. Aiken, "Relationships of Centralization to Other 
Structural Properties," Administrative Science Quarterly . Vol. 
12 (June, 1967). ^ - ; • r 
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A review of the organizational design represented within typical 
s public schools reflects ai rapid growth of the structural charac- 
teristics discussed above. Generalists in education, specifically 
in the teacher core, are very much on the decline. The atomic age 
has heralded an era of "knowledge explosion" contributing towards 
increased demands upon public institutions to assure more diverse 
and specialized functions which inevitably lead to a higher gen- 
eral level of training and more complex educational systems. 

"The degree of specialization, the diversity of functions, and the 
increased size of school systems have resulted in more highly 
stratified levels of hierarchical control.* * 8 Organizational 
charts of typical systems reflect a chain of. command defining 
function, responsibility, and authority for each succeeding super- 
visory level. The trend has been 'an increase in administrative 
stratification that is proportional to the expansion of education- 
al facilities and services. The power distribution in terms of 
the proportion of individuals who participate in decision-making, 
or the degree of latitude allowed in which decisions are made, has 
become more centralized. Role specification or job definition is 
generally more specific and standardized, and the range of varia- 
tion or the degree of individual discretion allowed each role 
incumbent has become limited and constrained. Thus , the bureau- 
cratic characteristics of school- systems and the extensiveness 
of their organizational structure seems apparent. 

The Problen of the Professional in the -Structural Dimension 

As increasing numbers of professionals seek.-.careers in formal organ- 
izations, social scientists are directing more attention towards 

* * * — . 

examining the conflicts between the demands, of the organization and 
those of professional standards. Blau and Scott* 8 identify three 
basic differences which contribute to the growing conflict. First, 
the professional is bound by professional ethics to represent the 
•interests of his clients rather than the organization; second, the 
professional's authority is rooted in his technical expertness 
rather than on a legal contract backed by formal sanctions; and 
third, the professional's decisions are governed by internalized 
'professional standards rather than compliance with directives 
from superiors. Tftpy indicate ' that "studies of professionals or 
semi-professionals in formal organizations have consistently found 



* 8 H. J. Hartley, "Bureaucracy, Rationality, and Educational 

Innovation," The Clearing House , Vol. 40, Number 1 (September, 
1965), pp. 3-7.' - 

* 8 Blau and Scott, Formal Organizations, pp. 244*247. 



that the conflict between bureaucratic and professional orientation 
is a fundamental issue.” 20 Willower refers to the growing litera- 
ture on the emerging educational professionals which "highlights 
the potential conflict between bureaucratic ... of organizational 
demands on the one hand and professional ones on the other." 
Hiller's study which investigated conflict between professionals 
and their employing organizations found that alienation from work, 
is primarily "a consequence of the professional-bureaucratic di- 
lemma . . ." 22 Bidwell suggests that organizational structure of 
schools may vary in accordance with the type of teacher recruited. 
Systems which are highly bureaucratic and consequently lean heavily 
upon "administration by rules" will alienate the professional-ori- . 
ented teacher who desires autonomy and collegial forms of control , 
whereas, the teacher whose professional orientation is weak is 
more likely to respond favorably to an organizational structure 
that administers by rules, defining the teacher's role in explicit 
terms. 22 



The Problem of the Structure-Personality Dimension and 

Organizational Climate 

The major thesis of this study proposed that organizational climate 
was affected by the degree of conflict that develops when personal- 
ity characteristics of organizational members are not congruent with 
the demands and expectations of a particular organizational structure. 
This approach is similar to Argyris* conceptualization of organiza- 
tional climate in which he based his model upon a study of inter- 
personal relations in a bank. 24 He interrelated three systems of 
variables: the formal struct* j* of the organization evidenced by 

the rules, regulations , procedures and policies; personality traits 
of the organizational members reflecting their individual needs. 



20 Ibid. , p. 246. 

21 D. Willower, "The School as a Social system," Educational Admin- 
istration Quarterly . Vol. 1 (Autumn, 1965). 

22 6. A. Miller, "Professionals in Bureaucracy: Alienation Among 

Industrial Scientists and Engineers," American Sociological 
Review , Vol. 31, No. 6 (December, 1966) , pp. 775-768. 

22 Bidwell, "The School as a Formal Organization." 

24 C. Argyris, "Some Problems in Conceptualising Organizational 
Climate: A Case Study of a Bank," Administrative Science 

Quarterly , Vol. 2 (June-March, 1957-58), pp. 501-520. - . 
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values and abilities; and the- .variables associated with the indi- 
vidual's abilities to accommodate his ends with those of . the or- 
ganization. It was Argyris' contention that the interaction of 
these three systems of variables provide a measure of organiza- 
tional climate. Golembiewski reflected a similar concern re- 
. . garding the' necessity for research that analyzed organizations 
by considering as many of the interacting variables as possible, 
simultaneously. He criticizes the generally, accepted notion 
that the personality characteristics of organizational members 
are homogeneous. "Men are not homogeneous in critical senses; 
the heterogeneity of individual personality characteristics 
outstrips Idle capabilities of nomoiithic structured arrange- 
ments and managerial techniques generated by the traditional 
theories of organization; and both individual and organization 
pay a price when man is bent in ways he has not grown. "25 Merton 
expresses similar concerns. 6 Recognizing the trend, toward in- 
creasing bureaucratization in Western society, he encourages, 
further empirical studies of the interaction of bureaucracy and. 
personality in order that we may increase our understanding of 
social structure. 

In 1963, Halpin and Croft developed the Organizational Climate 
Descriptive Questionnaire (hereinafter reported as the OCDQ) . ^ 
Helpin' s objective was to dimensionalize the behaviors of organ- 
izational members which define.' the Organizational Climate of 
elementary schools and he identified empirically six distinct 
Organizational Climates. The six ; climates were arrayed along 
a continuum defined as Open at one end and Closed at the other. 
The Open Climate characterizes an. organization that is "moving." 
Teachers obtain considerable job satisfaction, work well to- 
gether and accomplish their tasks. The Closed Climate is the . 
converse of the open situation. Teachers obtain little satis- 
faction to either task-achievement or social-needs, nor do they 
work well together. Halpin suggests that "the concept of open- 
ness versus closedness in organizational climates is directly 



25 R. ‘T. Golembiewski, "Personality and Organization Structure: 
Staff Models and Behavioral Patterns,” Academy of Management 
Journal , Vol. 9 (September, 1966). 

25 r. k. Merton., " Bureaucratic Structure and Personality,” found 
in C. Kluckhohn, et al . , ed. , Personality in Mature, Society , 
and Culture (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1967) , pp. 376-335. 

27 a. W. Halpin and D. Croft, The Organizational Climate of 
Schools (Chicago; Midwest Administration Center, University 
of Chicago, 1963). ‘ 



related to similar concepts about the openness or closedness of an 
individual’s personality." 29 He further hypothesizes that perhaps 
the personality characteristics of teachers predisposes them t q \ : , : - 
the modes of behavior that 'characterize climate. Giaba* Jacks oh . ■■ 

. ( v ' t : - . * * * * * * ' 

and Bidwell investigated thet personalities . of teacher* trainees and, 
experienced teachers and found characteristics that seem to fit the 
cultural stereotype of the teacher as sexually impotent* obsequious* 
externally patient* painstakingly demanding and socially inept. 2 ? 
Halpin suggests that candidates who select a teaching career: end 
who reflect characteristics similar to. the mpdal types found;-by.-„J 
Guba* Jackson and Bidwell are not .those whP are 'likely to facili- 
tate openness in the Organizational Climate of' their scftoola.^® 

Statement of the Problem . :r 

Although considerable research has been conducted in the investi- 
gation 5f organizational structure* personality trai'wS of organic 
zational members , and organizational climate* little attention, has 
been focused upon the interplay between measures . of Organizational 
structure and measures of teacher personalia traits* and, more 
particularly* little has been reported on the resultant effect., of 
the -ihicr action between these two measures upon organizational cli- 
mate *C . -Since ; the introduction of the OCOQ in 1963* well over one 
hundred studies were conducted* attesting tore late organizational 
climate to formal organizational variables * ’ infprttial vatiables. and 
personality variables. However* tills investigator' failed to discover 
studies which considered Organizational Climate within the context 
of simultaneously existing* mutually interacting variables.. As. both 
Argyris 8 * and M alpin^ 2 have cautioned* when investigating human be- 
havior in organizations* the variables under. study d &' not exist as 
neat* separate compartments. Rather* , they. are interactive and, must 
be considered simultaneously. Argyri.s contends that organizational 



28 A. Wi- Halpin* ^heory and Research /in Administration (New York: 
The Macmillan Co. * 1966) * p.233* . , 

***•*♦■ j i . ‘ * ■ ' 

28 B. G.: Gufca*. et, al . * "Occupational Choice and the Teaching 
r - ; Car$Qr^’: Educational Research Bulletin * 38 * No. 1 (January* 
1959) * pp. 1-13. 4 
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structure and the behavior of the participants "both 
hand" and should not be treated as separate entities. 



|0 hand in. 



In this study# it is asserted that a teacher's perception of cli- 
mate is a function of the degree of compatibility that exists 
between his own need dispositions and the role expectation speci-. 
fied by the organization. If the teacher's personality is com- 
patible, with the role defined by the organization# the teacher 
will perceive the climate as being open. Conversely# if the 
teacher perceives the structural setting of the school as. con- 
flicting with his own need disposition, he will perceive the 
climate as closed. 



Significance of the Study. 

Halpin and Croft have provided social scientists with a very use- 
ful instrument that can contribute . significantly towards a better 
understanding of teacher behavior in. organizational settings v 
Their conceptualization of Organizational Climate iand the result- 
ing OCDQ which they developed to measure the Organizational Cli- 
mate of elementary schools has generated hundreds of subsequent 
studies ' in which researchers have sought to identify the host of . . 
variables related to climate. 



This particular study attempts to add to the understanding of the 
concept of climate. The major theoretical assumptions underlying 
this concept— in terms of the general factors comprising this .. . :*i 
domain— were accepted. However# this investigation provided 
evidence which suggested that climate cannot best be described in 
terms of the "main effects" of the variables associated with the 
three general factors (Social Needs# Esprit# and Social Control) 
identified by Halpin and Croft. 



Rather# the results of this study indicated that an "interaction 
effect" is observable among the variables concerned and the inter- 
action among the variables is more closely related to the climate 
phenomenon than the main effects of the sets of variables# taken 
separately. This being the case# serious questions can be raised 
regarding Halpin and Croft's definitions of the types of Organiza- 
tional Climates measured by the OCDQ. For example# the Open Cli- 
mate is described in terms which connote characteristics indica- 
tive of a healthy organizational setting. This definition is not 
supported by the findings of this study. According to the evidence 
presented in subsequent chapters# the argument can be made that Or- 
ganizational Climate# as measured by the OCDQ# describes the resul- 
tant behavior of organizational participants on the basis of the 



33 C. Argyris, Interpersonal Competence and Organizational Effec- 
tiveness (Homewood# Illinois: Richard 0. Irwin# Inc.# 1962). 



degree of compatibility that exists between an individual’s needs 
disposition and the organizational structure within which these needs 
are met— or not met. These findings are discussed in greater detail 
in the following chapters. 

An increased understanding of teacher behavior in an organizational 
setting is necessary/ especially if educators are to bring about 
necessary improvements in public education. This consideration is 
especially germane in an era that is witnessing major changes in 
* the structure of. educational organizations in order to accommodate 
an emerging professional body of men and women who are assuming more 
diverse and specialized functions. Educators entertaining the adop- 
tion of innovative practices * i.e. , task force techniques/ computer- 
ized modular programs/ team teaching/ and so forth, which invariably 
r-ffect changes in the existing structure of schools, cannot ignore 
the resulting interaction between the structure of the organization 
and the need* dispositions of teachers who must function within the 
organizational setting. Also, considerable concern has been voiced 
“V •’ among many educators and social scientists as well, regarding the 
anticipated incompatibility between an emerging professional body 
that must function in a highly formulistic institutional setting. 

The success or failure of any educational program, be it innovative 
or conventional, may be greatly dependent upon the degree of compat- 
ibility that exists between the organizational structure and teacher 
personality traits. A greater understanding of this relationship 
also has implications that bear upon the recruitment, selection and 
training of teachers v?ho must function within specified structural 
settings. 
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THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK AND RESEARCH 
Organizational Climate 



In his review of modern organizations# Etzioni describes human be- 
havior in organizational settings within the context of three 
distinct traditions. The first of these traditions is the "Class- 
ical" or “Scientific Management” approach . 34 Organizational, 
theorists embracing this approach viewed the organizational par- 
ticipant as an individual who was motivated primarily by economic 
rewards and if these rewards were closely related to his work 
effort, he would respond to organizational demands to the limit 
of his potential. Within the, industrial setting# the organiza- 
tional participant was received as. nothing more than an extension 
of the machine. His organizational role was clearly defined: in a 
formal setting which was characterized by a’ hierarchy of control 
anti a well established division. of labor. According to Etzioni# 
the "Classical” or "Scientific Management" approach is best present- 
ed in the works of Gulick and Urwick , 36 and Fredrick Taylor. • - 

Following the Classical Theory and, in part, as a reaction to the 
school of Scientific Management# the Human Relations -approach, gain- 
ed prominence. -Theorists shifted their emphasis from the formal 
structure of" organizations - and focused their attention upon the 
individual. The concept of an informal organization emerged and 
emphasis centered upon the needs or organizational members that 
went beyond economic rewards. Several classic studies conducted 
by social scientists resulted in findings which contributed to- 
wards the 'View that the organizational member is also motivated 
by non- economic rewards? 3 ® and social capacity; and that he 
responds to the formal structure as a member of a group rather 



34 A. Etzioni, Modern Organizations (New Jersey: Prentice Hall, 

Inc., 1964). 



36 L. Gulick and L. Urwick, Papers on the Science of Adndnigtr ^tioil 

(New York: Institute of Public Administration, Columbia Univer- 

sity, 1937). 

37 i*. w. Taylor, Scientifi c Management (New York: Harper, 1911). 

38 F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management and the 

Worker (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1939). 

39 Ibid. : 
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taan as an individual* The rationality of an organization was 
directly related to the degree that the personal needs of the or- 
ganizational member were compatible with the role expectations 
defined by the formal structure. 

These two concepts which devolved from the "Classical" and "Human 
Relations" schools of thought were diametrically opposed in terms * • 
of their view of human behavior in an organizational setting. The 
school of "Scientific Management” proposed that an individual would 
derive the greatest satisfaction in an organization that was most 
efficient and economically rewarding whereas the "Human Relations" 
approach proposed that the most efficient organization would re- 
sult when organizational structure was related to the social needs 
of its members. These two schools of thought represented both 
extremes in the arc of a pendulum. Although both recognized the 
need for balance between the formal organization and the needs of • • f 
the organizational members, one focused attention primarily upon 
formal structure as the meians for achieving compatibility by assum- 
ing that man was foremost concerned with economic benefits, and 
the other focused upon the informal organization contending that 

satisfying interpersonal relationships would effect the desired 
balance. 

Critics of these two approaches suggested that neither provided a 
complete view of axi organization. Etzioni identifies the tradition 
which emerged as the "Structuralist Tradition” and their approach 
is .primarily a synthesis of the "Classical” and "Human Relations" 
approaches • According to Etzioni, the structuralists were the 
first to fully recognize the organizational delemma: 

*• ** 

The inevitable strains— which can be reduced 
but not eliminated— between organizational 
needs and personal needs; between rationality 
and non- rationality; between discipli’u and 
autonomy; between formal and informal relations; 
between management and workers; or,* more ‘genet- 
ically, between ranks and divisions. 42 

The structuralists ‘Were mote -global in tteir assessment- of human 
behavior in organizations. They provide a more ©fibple to view where- 
in the organization is seen as a complex social organization in 



40 IC. Lewin, "Group Decision and Social Change," found in G. E. 
Swanson, et al> ? Readi ngs in Social PsvCholoav . (New York- _ 

Hr t, 1952). 

4 ^ Etzioni, Modem Organizations . 

42 jfoid » * p. 41. 
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